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nator of the news, that is, the owner of the newspaper, has no special motive for lying, the message is conveyed in a vitiated and inhuman form. Where he has a motive for lying (as he usually has) his lie can outdo any merely spoken or written truth.
If this be true of news and of its vitiation through the Press, it is still truer of opinions and suggested ideas.
Opinions,   above   all,   we   judge    by    the personalities  of those  who  deliver them: by voice, tone, expression, and known character. The   Press   eliminates   three-quarters   of   all by   which   opinion   may   be   judged.      And yet  it  presents   the  opinion   with   the   more force.    The  idea  is   presented  in   a  sort  of impersonal manner that impresses with peculiar power because it bears a sort of detachment, as though it came from some authority too secure and superior to be questioned.    It is  suddenly  communicated  to thousands.     It goes  unchallenged,   unless   by  some   accident another   controller   of    such    machines    will contradict   it  and   can   get  his   contradiction read by the same men as have read the first statement,